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Presuming many of our Young Friends are 
not familiar with “Clarkson’s Portraiture 
of Quakerism,” written in the latter part of the 
18th century, we purpose extracting such parts as 
may appear to be of general interest.—Eps. 


EXTRACTS FROM “ CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF 
QUAKERISM.” 


From the year 1787, when I began to devote 
my labors to the abolition of the slave trade, I 
was thrown frequently into the company of the 
people, called Quakers. These ouaphetad been 
then long unanimous upon this subject. In- 
deed they had placed it among the articles of 
their religious discipline. Their houses were 
of course open to me in all parts of the king- 
dom. Hence I came toaknowledge of their liv- 
ing manners, which no other person, who was 
not a Quaker, could have easily obtained. 

As soon as I became possessed of this know- 
ledge, or at least of so much of it, as to feel 
that it was considerable, I conceived a desire 
of writing their ‘moral history. I believed I 
should be able to exhibit to the rest of the 
world many excellent customs, of which they 
were ignorant, but which it might be useful to 
them toknow. I believed, too, that I should 
be affording to the Quakers themselves, some 
leasons of utility, by letting them see, as it were 
in a glass, the reflection of their own images. 
I- felt also a great desire, amidst these consider- 
ations, to do them justice; for ignorance and 
prejudice had invented many expressions con- 


cerning them, to the detriment of their char- 
acter, which their conduct never gave me rea- 
son to suppose, during all my intercourse with 
them, to be true. 

Nor was I without the belief, that such a 
history might afford entertainment to many. 
The Quakers, as every body knows, differ more 
than even many foreigners do, from their own 
countrymen. They adopt a singular mode of 
language. Theirdomestic customs are peculiar. 
They have renounced religious ceremonies, 
which all other Christians, in some form or 
other, have retained. They are distinguished 
from all the other islanders, by their dress. 
These differences are great and striking. And 
I thought, there‘ore, that those, who were curi- 
ous in the developement of character, might be 
gratified in knowing the principles which pro- 
duced such numerous exceptions from the gen- 
eral practices of the world. 

But though I had conceived from the opera- 
tion of these sentiments upon my mind, as long 
ago as I have stated, a strong desire to write 
the moral history of the Quakers, yet my inces- 
rant occupations on the subject of the slave- 
trade, and indisposition of body afterwards, in 
consequence of the great mental exertions ne- 
ceesary in such a cause, prevented me from at 
tempting my design. At length these causes 
of prevention ceased. But when, after this, the 
subject reeurred, I did not seem to have the 
industry snd perseverance, though I had still 
the inclination left, forthe undertaking. Time 
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however, continued to steal on, till at length I 
began to be apprehensive, but more particularly 
within the last two years, that, if I were to de- 
lay my work much longer, I might not live to 
begin it at all. This consideration operated 
upon me. But I was forcibly struck by 
another, namely, that, if I were not to put my 
hand to the task, the Quakers would probably 
continue to be as little‘ known to their fellow- 
citizens, as they are at present. For I did not 
see who was ever to give a full and satisfactory 
account ofthem. It is true, indeed, that there 
are works, written by Quakers, from which a 
certain portion of their history, and an abstract 
of their religious principles, might be collected ; 
but none, from whence their living manners 
could be taken. It is true also that others, of 
other religious denominatiovs, have written 
cencerning them; but of those authors, who 
have mentioned them in the course of their 
respective writings, not one, to my knowledge, 
has given a correct accountof them. It would 
be tedious to dwell on the errors of Mosheim, 
or of Formey, or of Hume, or on those to be | 


public wickedness in the world. But though 
I am confessedly partial to the Quakers on ac- 
count of their hospitality to me, and on account 
of the good traits in their moral character, I 
am not so much so as to be blind to their im- 
perfections. Quakerism is of itself a pure sys- 
tem, and, if followed closely, will lead towards 
purity and perfection; but I know well that 
all, who profess it, are not Quakers. The de- 
viation, therefore, of their practice from their 
profession, and their, frailties and imperfec- 
tions, 1 shall uniformly lay open to them, wher- 
ever I believe them to exist. And this I shall 
do, not because I wish to avoid the charge of 
partiality, but from a belief that it is my duty 
to do it. 

The Society, of which I am to speak are 
called Quakers by the world, but are known to 
each other by the name of Friends, a beautiful 
appellation, and characteristic of the relation, 
which man, under the Christian dispensation, 
ought uniformly to bear to man. 

The founder of the Society was George Fox. 
He was born of “ honest and sufficient parents, 


found in many of the modern periodical pub-: at Drayton in Leicestershire, in the year 1624. 
lications. It seemed, therefore, from the cir-| He was put out, when young, according to his 
cumstance of my familiar intercourse with the | own account, toa man who was a shoe-maker 
Quakers, that it devolved upon me particularly | by trade, and who dealt in wool, and fullowed 
to write their history. And I was the more‘ grazing, and sold cattle.” But it appears from 
confirmed in my opinion, because, in looking! William Penn, who became a member of the 
forward, I was never able to foresee the time Society, and was acquainted with him, that he 
when any other cause would equally, with that! principally followed the country-part of his 
of the slave-trade, bring any other person, who! master’s business. He took a great delight in 


was not of the Society, into such habits of 
friendship with the Quakers, as that he should 
obtain an equal degree of knowledge concern- 
ing them with myself. By this new considera- 
tion I was more than ordinarily stimulated, and 
I began my work. : 

It is not improbable but some may imagine 
from the account already given, that this work 
will be a partial one, or that it will lean, more 
than it ought to do, in favor of the Quakers. 
I do not pretend to say, that I shall be utterly 
able to divest myself of all undue influence, 
which their attention towards me may have pro- 
duced, or, that I shall be utterly unbiassed, 
when I consider them as fellow-laborers in the 
work of the abolition of the slave-trade ; for, if 
others had put their shoulders to the wheel 
equally with them on the occasion, one of the 
greatest causes of human misery, and moral evil, 
than was ever known in the world, had been 
long ago annihilated ; nor ean I conceal, that 
I have a regard for men, of whom it is a just 
feature in their character, that, whenever they 
can be brought to argue upon political subjects, 
they reason upon principle, and not upon con- 
sequences ; for if this mode-of reasoning had 
been adopted by others, but particularly by 
men in exalted stations, policy had given way 
to moral justice, and there had been but little 


sheep, “an employment,” says Penn, “that 
very well suited his mind in some respects, 
both for its innocency and its solitude, and was 
a just figure of his after ministry and service.” 

In his. youth he manifested a seriousness of 
spirit, not usual in persons of his age. This 
seriousness grew upon him, and as it encreased 
he enccuraged it, so that in the year 1643, or 
in the twentieth year of his age, he conceived 
himself, in consequence of the awful impression 
he had received, to be called upon to separate 
himself from the world, and to devote himself 
to religion. 

At this time the Church of England, asa 
Protestant church, had been established ; and 
many, who were not satisfied with the settle- 
ment of it, had formed themselves into dif- 
ferent religious sects. There was a great num- 
ber of persons also in the kingdom, who a 
proving neither of the religion of the establish- 
ment, nor of that of the different denominations 
alluded to, withdrew from the communion of 
every visible church. These were ready to 
follow any teacher, who might inculcate doo- 
trines that coincided with their own apprehen- 
sions. Thus fer away lay open ameng many 
for a cordial reeeption of George Fox. But of 
those, who had formed different visible churches 
of their own, it may be observed, that though 
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they were prejudiced, the reformation had not 
taken place so long, but that they were still 
alive to religious advancement. Nor had it 
tuken place so long, but that thousands were 
still very ignorant, and stood in need of light 
and information on that subject. 

It does not appear, however, that George 
Fox, for the first three years from the time, 
when he conceived it to be his duty to with- 
draw from the world, had done any thing as a 
public minister of the gospel. He had travel- 
led from the year 1643 to 1646, through the 
counties of Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, 
and Bedford, and as faras London. In this 
interval he appears to have given himself up to 
solemn impressions, and to have endeavored to 
find out as many serious people as he could, 
with a view of conversing with them on the 
subject of religion. 

In 1647 he extended his travels to Derby- 
shire, and from thence into Lancashire, but re- 
turned to his ‘native country. He met with 
many friendly people in the course of this 
journey, and had many serious conversations 
with them, but he never joined in profession 
with any. At Duckenfield, however, and at 
Manchester, he went among those whom he 
termed “the professors of religion,” and ac- 
cording to his own expressions, “he staid a 
while and declared truth among them.” Of 
these some were convinced, but others were en- 
raged, beivg startled at his doctrine of perfec- 
tion. At Broughton in Leicestershire, we find 
him attending a meeting of the Baptists, at 
which many of other denominations were pres- 
ent. Here he spoke publicly, and convinced 
many. After this he went back to the county 
of Nottingham. And here a report having 
gone abroad, that he was an extraordinary 
young man, many, both priests and people, 
came far and near to see him. 

In the year 1648 he confined his movements 
to a few counties. In this year we fiod him 
becoming a public character. In Nottingham- 
shire he delivered himself in public at three 
different meetings, consisting either of priests 
and professors, as he calls them, or professors 
and people. In Warwickshire he met with a 
great company of professors, who were praying 
and expounding the Scriptures, in the fields. 
Here he discoursed largely, and the hearers fell 
into contention, and so parted. In Leicester- 
shire he attended another meeting, consisting 
of Church people, Presbyterians, ladependents, 
and Baptists, where he spoke publicly again. 
This meeting was held ina church. The per- 
sons present discoursed and reasoned. Ques- 
tions were propounded, and answers followed. 
Aa answer given by George Fox, io which he 
stated that “the church was the pillar and 
ground of trath. and that it did not consist of 
@ mixed multitude, or of an old house, made up 


of lime, stones, and wood, but of living stones, 
living members and a spiritual houschold, of 
which Christ was the head,” set them all on 
fire. The clergyman left the pulpit, the people 
their pews, and the meeting separated. George 
Fox, however, went afterwards to an Inn, where 
he argued with priests and professors of all 
sorts. Departing from thence, he took up his 
abode for some time in the vale of Beevor, 
where he preached repentance, and convinced 
many. He then returned into Nottingham- 
shire, and passed from thence into Derbyshire, 
in both which counties his doctrines spread. 
And, after this, warning Justices of the Peace, 
as he travelled along, to do justice, and noto- 
riously wicked men to amend their lives, he 
came into the vale of Beevor again. In this 
vale it was that he received, according to his 
own account, his commission from divine au- 
thority, by means of impressions on his mind, 
in consequence of which he conceived it to be 
discovered to him, among other things, that he 
was ‘to turn the people from darkness to the 
light.” By this time he had converted many 
hundreds to his opinions, and divers meetings 
of Friends, to use his own expression, ‘ had 
been then gathered.” 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACT FROM MARGARET WOOD'S JOURNAL. 





I doubt whether some religious minds may 
not let in a degree of despondeaocy, from com- 
paring their own feelings with those described 
by others. They hear them speak of spiritual 
enjoyments and communications, which upon 
close examination they cannot appropriate to 
themselves ; therefore, fears and doubts intrude, 
that lead them to think they are not in the 
right way. But if, with sincerity of heart, they 
endeavor to walk before God in hamility and 
fear, desiring to love him above all, and to fal- 
fil all the duties he requires of them, they may 
rest assured that they are the objects of Divine 
regard, and that he will dispense to them that 
portion of spiritual food which is profitable for 
them. I believe there is a great difference in 
the description of spiritual feelings. Some per- 
sons would perhaps only say that their minds 
were ina state of comfortable, solemn silence, 
when others would venture to put a higher 
stamp upon it, and say they sat under the over- 
shadowing influence of Divine love. Thesame 
difference would most likely occur in many other 
things, and probably arises (in part at least) 
from natural warmth of feeling and temper. 
But these feelings are not the test by which 
we are tried. The language of our blessed 
Lord is,“ If ye love me keep my command- 
ments;” if our conduct evince this love, we 
are the disciples of Christ, and need not doubs 
that we shall be owned by him hereafter. 
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From “Meditations on Death and Eternity.” mausoleums you have erected for yourselves. 
THE SICK. They will smile contemptuously at the futile 
(Continued from page 724.) 


vanity which made you surround yourselves 
Go forth and visit the abode of poverty and | with pomp even in the grave. A grateful tear 


misery, and behold there the hungering father | shed by a poor sufferer, who had been relieved 
and the starving mother on the comfortleas bed | in an institution which verpetuated your kind- 
of sickness, with no one to nurse them, no one | ness, even after your death, would have been 
to advise, without a doctor and without medi-| of more worth than the cold drop which the 
cine, surrounded by terrified and weeping chil- | artist’s chisel fashions on the marble statue 
dren : there is the post of hovor for thee; there |above your graves. This tear will crumble 
is the field in which thou art called to sow| away with the stone in which it is cut; the 
blessed seeds for eternity; there is the path | poor man’s tear will be registered in heaven. 
that will lead thee to glory. If God hath be-| Let us return to the good old custom of our 
stowed upon thee in rich measure, or even in | fathers; let us remember on our bed of sick- 
moderation, the goods of this carth, then seek | ness those helpless sufferers who have no one to 
out the poor families in thy neighborhood ; in- | take care of them as we have ; and let us con- 
quire how they live; find out if there be any | tribute to allay their pains, even after God has 
sick among them, and if so, be thou their min- | put an end to ours. 
istering angel ! Honor, wherever thou meetest them, the 
In many cases the alms which you fling to| sufferings of thy sick fellow-creature. Wert 
a professional beggar in the street, are no more | thou not his friend before, become so when he 
than an encouragement to his laziness, a pre-| suffers. Wert thoueven once his enemy, go to 
mium to his want of thirft and order. But|him, and be reconciled. If he have offended 
could you behold with your eyes the interior |thee, go to him and pardon him his trespass, 
of many a poor home, those eyes would weep | tbat he may part from thee and from life with 
tears of blood. It would startle you to discover |a more cheerful spirit. If he have reason tobe 
such nameless misery in a hovel at the side of | angered with thee, go to him and seek his for- 
the pomp and luxury of the neighboring|giveness. Let no one depart from thee in 
palace. You would shudder at the thought | anger, that in eternity there may be no being 
that, in a Christian city, there could be so much | willing to stand forth and accuse thee. 
unalleviated suffering—so much unknown sor-| Sooner or later thou mayst thyself be thrown 
row among so many thousands of joyful beings. | upon a bed of sickness. No balm, no draught 
Though the sick Lazarus, covered with sores, | will then be so potent to soothe as the thought 
may not in our day always be found outside the | that no fellow-being bears anger against thee ; 
rich man’s door, endeavoring to stay his hunger | that though many a kind heart will send a sigh 
with the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s | of regret after thee into eternity, not one will 
table, he may be found in a dwelling close by, | curse thee! 
where his groans are heard by the Omnipresent | Glorify thy Christian faith in thy hour of suf- 
God alone. fering, by patience and pious resignation to the 
If it be in thy power, remember the sick | will of thy Creator, who has ever guided thee, 
stranger with charitable institutions for his ben-}and who will be thy guide henceforward as 
efit. It was one of the most praiseworthy cus- | heretofore. And glorify thy faith in God’s prov- 
toms of our forefathers that, when blessed with | idence by quiescent trust, and calm, abiding and 
riches, they applied of these to founding | cheerful resignation. Wish not for dissolution, 
pious and charitable institutions. God be-| neither fear the quiet sleep of death. Millions 
stowed upon them bountifal superfluity, and by | have died before thee, millions will die after 
their last testaments they gratefully returned a| thee; it is the Divine law that rules the uni- 
share of ittoGod. Their pious hearts, which | verse; itis for the goodof the world. Thou hast 
called God the Father of all, were open to love | indeed died many a time already. As often in 
of their poorer fellow-men ; and when the time | thy life as thou hast fallen asleep, thou hast 
came, the needy were found numbered among | tasted death, for it is but the last sleep. It is 
their heirs. : not thyself that sleepest away, but only thy 
In many places, this excellent, truly Chris-| body. Thy soul sleepeth not; it keeps vigil 
tian custom is only occasionally followed ; in | with God, it lives near Him, it draws nigh to 
- others it has ceased to exist. Our fathers died, | wore blissful spheres, and smiles at its own 
but to this day thousands of sick persons, who | past fears. 
are nursed in the institutions founded by their} And suppose thy illness should not prove 
benevolence, send up grateful prayers for their | deadly, but that thou art destined to recover. 
unknown and long deceas-d benefactors. Will | Is this, then, so great a happiness? Thou wilt 
future generations pray thusfor'us? Oh, ye} step back from the open grave only to approach 
wealthy of the earth, your children’s children | it again in a few years. Thy earthly dream 
will glance with indifference at the marble! will be prolonged fora few moments, and thy 
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entrance into the glory of the better world 
which awaits thee, according to Jesus’ promise, 
will be delayed for a few days. 

Even on thy bed of sickness, cease not thy 
works of charity. Even on thy bed of sickness do 
good without ceasing. Siouldst thou in the days 
of health have neglected to do it, do it now while 
there is yet time. [Let not a day of thy life 
pass by without an act of Christian love. The 
remembrance of thy well-doing will be thy hap- 
piness in death. 

But in sickness as in health, at all times alike, 
the true Christian is ready to exchange the 
transitory for the eternal. Not that it would 
be right to dwell constantly upon the subject 
of death. Nay, it would be folly to mar by 
sad thoughts, the many blessings which we re- 
ceive here below from the bountiful hand of 
God. But live as if thou wert to be called 
away from this world suddenly and unexpected- 
ly. Prepare thy soul that it may be ready to 
depart at any moment. Put thy house io 
order, that when sickness and death overtake 
thee, thou shalt be found to have fulfilled thy 
every duty towards those that depend on thee. 
Put thy house in order. Attend at all times to 
thy avocations with such care and fidelity, that 


thy relatives, when they lose thee, may not 


have to sustain a double loss—a twofold trial. 


- When in health, thou providest for those that 


belong to thee, with tender solicitude; but re- 
flect, would they be provided for, if, this very 
day, some untoward accident should suddenly 
tear thee from them, and to-morrow they 
should stand alone with tearful eyes, without 
thee to lean upon? Flatter not thyself with 
the hope that thou wilt have time during long 
and lingering illness to put thy house in order. 
Dost thou not each week see men called away 
in the prime of their manhood? Dost thou 
not see others whom protracted illness has de- 
prived of all power and desire to attend to seri- 
ous business / 

The true Christian proves himself such by 
being ever ready, ever prepared in all his re- 
lations, whether as a citizen.of this world or of 
eternity. He passes cheerfully and composedly 
through life, for his accounts, both as regards 
this world and the next, are at all times made 


up. 

Thus let it be with me, my God and Father! 
The best Christian is the greatest man on earth. 
He looks with equal calm to the past and to the 
future; he stands in equally happy relations to 
both. He is a true hero, for while gratefully 
enjoying the pleasures of life which thou, O 
Father, vouchsafest to him, his spirit dwelleth 
in anticipation in the realms of eternity. He 
is above every accident, for none can take him 
by surprise; he is greater than any fate that 
may befall him, for trusting in thee, O my God, 
his spirit soars above all sublunary things. 
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Such let me be, let me become! Let my 
death be such that it may teach others how to 
live ; and let my life be such, that it may teach 
others how to die joyfully! Thus lived, thus 
died my Saviour. He who won heavenly bliss 
for me, Jesus, my Divine teacher. He was 
the faithful friend of the sick; their adviser, 
their comforter. I will be the same, as far as 
my feeble powers will allow. 





Even without attaching any thought of re- 
ligion to the sight of the Heavens, there is 
something inexpressibly exciting to the mind 
in thus losing one’s self in the infinity of space ; 
it at once takes away from life its little cares 
and desires, and from reality its otherwise op- 
pressive weight. As surely as the knowledge 
of man is the first and weightiest concern in 
the affairs of men, so surely, on the other hand, 
is there nothjeg more narrowing to the 
mind than the perpetually keeping our eyes 
fixed on the small circle of human beings by 
whom we are hemmed in. We must return 
often to the contemplation and feeling of a 
higher Power ruling in human affairs, as we 
see it in nature, ere we can safely come back 
to the fetters of society. — Ruskin. 





é 
| TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF HANNAH HEALD. 


Died, on the evening of the 14th of 12th 
month, 1864, at the residence of her daughter, 
Ruth Jackson, in Mill Creek Hundred, Dela- 
ware, HanNAH HEALD, an Elder of Centre 
Monthly Meeting, in the 86th year of her age. 
She was interred at Friends’ burying ground 
at Hockessin, where a large concourse of rela- 
tives and friends were gathered, and a meet- 
ing was held ia the old house, where, for more 
than sixty years, she had been wont to assemble 
with others for quiet reflection, and the inshin- 
ing of the Father’s light and love. An inter- 
esting and faithful testimony was then given 
of the consistent life and character of the de- 
ceased. A friend who had long been acquaint- 
ed with her, added these lines to a notice of 
her death, published in a home paper :— 


“Tf the quiet, faithful, conscientious per- 
formance of the duties of wife, mother, friend, 
neighbor, and Christian, during a long series 
of years, fill up the requirements of this pro- 
bationary existence, then was her measure 
full. This from an intimate knowledge of her 
virtues for more than forty years.” J.P. 

This is a just tribute to the memory of her 
useful life, and we feel that little more can be 
said to express our full appreciation thereof. 
She was lett a widow at the age of forty-four, 
her husband, Joseph Heald, dying in 1828, 
leaving ber with the care of a large family, and 
a farm somewhat encumbered. By industry, 
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economy, and excellent judgment, she succeed- 
ed in clearing the property of debt, and labor- 
ed assiduously for the good of the dear children 
committed to her care; so that in after years 
“they rose up and called ber blessed.” She 
was deeply imbued with religious feeling, and a 
devout worshipper in the usually silent meet- 
ings she attended, as well as in all the daily 
walks and avocations of life. She was no sec- 
tarian, allowing to all the freedom of opinion 
she so prized for herself, fully believing that 
God is no respecter of persons, but that all 
who do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly, 
are accepted of him. 

Charity covered her spirit with a mantle of 
beauty, which drew her near to those who 
sought sweet counsel at her side; and none 
were afraid to open their hearts’ burdens to 
= true friend in the time of need. She was 
slow to reproach, always cautioning in love + dati a3 is arti 
against judgment one of an@ber. She never so of oe oo tg ac Big 
flattered, but frankly told us of our faults, (often | ¢ » tn, purpose of carrying the same into exe- 
thinke” Loe a I oe tell oe cution, shall be set apart and appropriated for 

2 and we loved to have it 80,) and sought | the colonization of such negroes or mulattoes, 
. _— us by her wide experience into safer | and their descendants as may be in the State 
a d better paths. Though living in simplicity | 1+ the adoption of this Constitution, and may 
and bearing a testimony thereto, she made ie ifltinn ty snhanaie 
great allowance for those in the different walks 5 a 
of life, and would frequently remark, “I never Sec. IV.—The General Assembly shall 
allow myself to be made unhappy, or to render 
others so, by these things ;” looking more to 
the inner than the outer man, and always en- 
deavoring to adapt herself to the circumstances 
by which she was surrounded, without com- 
plaining, or censorious judgment of what she 
considered useless or superfluous. Truly may it 
be said, ‘“‘none knew her but to love,” and 
though we may miss her pleasant companion- 
ship, her thoughtful care and the sound judg- 
ment so prized by many relatives and friends, 
yet can we rejoice when death calls one so good 
and true, in a ripe old age, to the rich harvest 
in Heaven, a reunion with the loved partner of 
her youth, and the many friends, who, from 
year to year through her eventful life, have 
journeyed homeward to that better land. L.u.B. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BLACK LAWS OF INDIANA AND ILLINOIS. 


The present Constitution of Indiana, adopted 
in 1852, contains the following : 


ARTICLE XIII. 
Negroes and Mulattoes. 


“ Section I.—No negro or mulattoshall come 
into, or settle in, the State afted the adoption 
of this Constitution. 

Sec. I1.—All contracts made with any negro 
or mulatto coming into the State contrary to 
the provisions of the foregoing section, shall 
be void, and any person who shall employ such 
negro or mulatto, or otherwise encourage him 
to remain in the State, shall be fined in any 
sui not less than ten dollars, nor more than 
five hundred dollars. 


Sec. III.—All fives which may be collected 
















article.” 


It is believed that a similar article also forms 
a portion of this Constitution of Illinois. At 
all events the statutes of that State contain 
provisions, equally unjust to the colored race. 

In this regard it is gratifying to know that 
Indiana and Illinois stand alone among the 
‘‘ Free States” of our Union; and it has been 
equally gratifying to the friends of humanity 
to find by experience, that, notwithstanding the 
apparent sanction of the majority of the citi- 
zens of the States named, to the incorporation of 
this iniquity into their organic and statute laws, 
as indicated by partisan votes, the attempted 
injustice has proved nearly, if not quite, an utter 
failure. There may have been a few instances in 
which these cruel laws have been carried out; 
but they have virtually proved a dead letter, 
through the greater humanity of the people 


“ There Iam in the midst of them.”—It is 
observable that He does not say what He will 
do there, but only that He is there in the | over that of their ambitious law-givers. 
midst of them. This is assurance enough.; Still better than this, however, is the fact, 
His presence is all His people can need: for | significant of the onward march of justice in 
with Him is the fountain of life, and thus He | our dealings with a down-trodden race, that in 
is with all His pebple. He is with them in their|the recently convened Legislatures of both of 
own persons; with them in the closet; with|the States above named, bills have already 
them in the family. Whenever His presence | been introduced for the expunging of the foul 
is spoken of in the way of a promise, it intends | blot known as the Black Laws, from the other- 
not the perfection of his nature, but a privi-| wise fair pages of their respective constitutions 


lege. Thus—tbough He is not far from any|and statute books. Verily, does the All-Fa- 
of us; yet it is said—*“ The Lord is nigh unto|ther bring light out of darkness, and good out 
them that are of a broken heart, and saveth | of the wicked strife that is desolating the land. 


W. 4H. C. 


such as be of a contrite spirit.” —Jay. 


pass laws to carry out the provisions of this . 
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From Elements of Character. 
AFFECTION. 


The Affections are the most interior of all the 
attributes of man,—they are in fact his spirit- 
ual life. ‘The acquisitions of the Und@erstand- 
ing truly appertain to man only when the Af. 
fections have set their seal upon them. We 
may store our memories with knowledge and 
wisdom gathered from every source, but until 
they are grasped by the Affections they do not 
belong to us; for till then they do not become 
part and parcel of ourselves. So long as we 
merely know a thing, we make no use of it. 
The facts of knowledge, as they lie in the Un- 
derstanding, may exhibit a rank growth of 
thoughts and images; but though flowers may 
adorn them, they will all perish barrenly ; 
while, if the warmth of the Affections is thrown 
upon them, the rich clusters of fruit speedily 
appear ; not only affording present delight, but 
promising to be the parents of numerous off- 
spring yet to come. 

The Affections cannot be analyzed and com- 
prehended with the same kind of distinctness 
with which we comprehend Thought and 
Imagination ; because that which belongs to 
the Understanding can be expressed or des- 
cribed in words, and in that form be passed 
from one to another; while the Affections ex- 
ist only in forms of emotions that cannot be 
distinctly translated into words. A glance of 
the cye or a touch of the hand often transfers 
an emotion from one mind to another with a 
facility and clearness of which words are inca- 
pable. There are no things we believe so com- 
pletely, as those which we feel to be true, yet 
there are none about which we reason so im- 
perfectly. 

The motive-power in man is Affection. What 
he loves he wills, and what he wills he per- 
forms. Our Character is the complex of all 
that we love. We often think we love traits 
of Character that we cannot possess; but we 
deceive ourselves. All that we truly love we 
strive to attain, and all that we strive after 
rightly, we do attain. The cause of self-de- 
ception on this point is, that we think we love 
a certain trait of Character when we only love 
its reward; or that we hate other traits, when 
we only hate their punishment. 

The passionate man perceives that his un- 
governed temper causes him trouble, and occa- 
sions him to commit acts of injustice, and to 
say things for which he is afterwards ashamed ; 
and he exclaims, “ I wish I could acquire self- 
control ; but alas! a hasty temper is natural to 
me, and [ cannot overcome it.” Tell such a 
man that he is just what he loves to be, and he 
will deny it without hesitation; and yet the 
love of combating and of overcoming by force 
are the darling loves of his heart; and when 
he fancies that ke is‘wishing to overcome these 


























propensities, he is thinking only of the worldly 
injury his temper may occasion him, and not 
of the hatefulness of anger in itself. So soon 
as we begin to hate anger for its own sake, we 
begin to put it away; but while we only hate 
the bad consequences of anger, we cleave to 
its indulgence. So it is with indolence. We 
know, perhaps, that we are indolent, and we 
perceive that this vice stands in the way of our 
attaining to many things that we desire, and 
we believe that we wish to become diligent, 
when we are steadfastly loving a life of indo- 
lence, and wishing not for diligence, but for 
its rewards. What we suppose to be dislike of 
indolence is only dislike of the consequences 
that indolence brings in its train. So the 
drunkard sometimes goes to his grave cheating 
himself with the idea that the lust of the flesh 
binds and enslaves him; and that he really 
loves the virtue of temperance, while in truth 
he is loving seysual indulgence with all his 
heart. Possibly temperance reformers might 
be more successful in reclaiming such slaves 
from their sin, if they would talk less of the 
punishments the drunkard brings upon himself 
in the shape of poverty, and disease, and 
shame, and enlarge more upon the moral deg- 
radation to his own soul which he fastens 
upon himself both for this life and the life to 
come. 

We are all of us perpetually liable to gross 
self deception by thus transferring in fancy our 
love or our hate for the consequences of vices 
or virtues, to the vices or virtues themselves. 
If we made this transfer in fact, we should at. 
once set about gaining the one and putting 
away the other; but so long as we believe that 
sin dwells within us without our consent and 
approval, we become daily more and more the 
servants of sin. 5 

We not unfrequently see a very poor family 
having an intense desire for education, and 
their poverty instead of putting its acquisition 
out of their reach, seems only to stimulate their 
ardor of pursuit. One half of their time will 
perhaps be spent in the most arduous labor in 
order to procure the means of obtaining the aid 
of books and teachers to enrich the other half : 
and no self-denial in dress or physical indul- 
gence seems painful when weighed against 
the pleasure of increasing the means of edu 
cation. Here is geouine love of learning, and 
the result of its efforts will prove the truth of 
the old adage, “‘ Where there is a will there is a 
way.” This family is acting out its life’s love 
understandingly and with fixed purpose. = 

Perhaps in the very next house to this is 
another family of not nearly so small property. 
They too oun great love of and desire for 
education ; but there is no corresponding effort. 
They must dress with a certain degree of gen- 
tility, and they must not make an effort to earn 
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money by any means that would seem to lower 
their standing in society; and, morcover, they 
are indolent, and the effort that the denial of 
physical indulgences requires seems insup- 
portable tothem. The parents of this family 
will often be heard lamenting that their child- 
ren cannot have an education; and if one 
should venture to indicate the possibility of 
their obtaining one for themselves as their 
neighbors are doing, they will reply that their 
children have not strength to struggle along 
in that way, or that they are too proud to get 
an education in a way tliat would seem to place 
them in point of social rank below any of their 
fellow-students. This family are acting out 
life’s love just as thoroughly, though not s0 
understandingly, as the other. They do not 
desire education from love for it, but be- 


pressed by a reeent writer in the ‘“ London 
Friend,” that, ‘‘ they do not find in our meeting 
houses, in general, that life and power which 
they would expect, nor that sympathy and help 
of which they stand in need.” 

Although this is a lamentable conclusion, we 
are constrained to admit it is, to a certain ex- 
tent true, and we should be willing to examine 
how far we are each accountable for this con- 
dition of our portion of the militant church. 

Our principles are founded on pure Chris- 
tianity, that immutable rock that cannot be 
shaken, and in which there can be no defeet, 
but in our practice and in the outward rend- 











cause it would give them a certain standing in 
society, and not having the means of indulging 


vanity in this direction, they turn to dress and 


idleness, as easier sigos of what is vulgarly 
ealled gentility, Still these persons would 
deem you unjnst and unkind if you told them 


they were living in ignorance because they 


had no true love for education; and they 
would hardly deem you sane should you tell 
them that the Character of every human being 
is the sum and continent and expression of all 


that he best loves. 


We cannot truly love anything that we do 


not understand,—anything that has not a dis- 
tinct existence in our thoughts and imagina- 
tions ; and all of Character that we love and 
can clearly image to ourselves we can bring 
out into life. The Affections are the children 
of the Will, and if the Will be determined and 


steadfast, there is no limit but the finiteness of 


humanity to the progress in whatever is under- 
taken. When we love ardently, all effort 


seems light compared with the good we expect 


to derive from the possession of that which we 
love. If we become weary end faint by the 
way, it is because we Jack intensity of love. 

(To be continued.) 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 28, 1865. 
Our Meerinds ror WorsuHip.—That the 

assembling of ourselves at stated times, for the 

purpose of manifesting our dependence upon 
our Creator, is a duty, most, if not all, acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps, also, few will deny that great 
sre the benefits whieh result‘from the right 
performance of public worship. And yet, when 
we consider the large proportion of our mem- 
bers who absent themselves from our relig- 
ious gatherings, we are ready to fear, as ex- 








ering of these principles, there may be much 
to remedy. 

Many of our young members who “ love the 
truth,” and who “love our views of it,” and 
who might become useful instruments in the 
church, are turned aside because they do not 


realize that growth and comfort from our relig- 


ious opportunities they earnestly desire to ob- 
tain. This may be partially their own fault ; 
they may be looking too much to instrumental 
help, for though it is the Father’g merciful 
economy often to work by means, yet we must 
not overlook the fact, that, “‘we come not to- 
gether, like most other “denominations, to. re- 
ceive instruction from man, but for mutual edi- 
fication in the worship of God.” We are each 
in our measure accountable for the life or the 
deadness of our meetings. “If we come with 
prepared hearts, leaving the world behind us, 
—our nets, our boats, our farms, our mer- 
chandise, our household cares, and our busy 
thoughts, what refreshing and even glorious 
meetings we should have!” The writer in the 
Friend, from whom we have quoted previously, 
makes the following further remarks on this 
subject : 

“We believe that the Almighty may be ac- 
ceptably worshipped in silence, whether in the 
secret chamber or in the gathered assemblies 
of the people. ‘The hour is indeed come when 
those who worship the Father must worship 
Him in spirit and in truth. And oh! that the 
beauty and blessedness of silent worship and 
silent prayer were more felt and appreciated. 
But in the public presentation of our bodies as 
a sacrifjce acceptable to God, I am persuaded 
that in a lively and healthy state of the body, 
silence throughout a meeting would. be the ex- 
ception and not the rule, and that were it not 
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for a very general but unsound idea as to the 
dreadfulness of the engagement, many almost 
persuaded ones would have become altogether 
given up to the work of the ministry,—many a 
feeble, trembling voice would have broken 
forth in prayer and praise,—many a ‘child’ 
would have become a ‘ young man,’ and after- 
wards a ‘strong man,’ in the service of the 
Most High. 

I believe that this unhallowed forbearing 
has been the means of robbing the church of 
many a valiant soldier, and has often been fol- 
lowed by that ‘poverty’ which is the conse- 
quence of ‘withbolding more than is meet.’ 

Again, in the fresh bubbling up, as it were, 
of Divine life in the soul, that which presents 
may be of a very simple character, and there 
may be a turning from it as unsuitable to utter, 
when compared with the very high ground 
taken by some others. 

I want us to be simple in all things, remem- 
bering that ‘the Lord preserveth the simple.’ 
I want simplicity in dress, in language, in de- 
portment, and in the style of our living; but 
most of all do I desire it in our ministry. My 
own experience is, that the most simple begin 
nings are often crowned with the largest meas- 
ure of the anointing; while on the other hand, 
I have known the strongest assertion of a neces- 
sity and “the woe” to be remarkably followed 
by a want of life, and even coherence in the 
matter uttered. . ; 

And now let us ask what is the character of 
that ministry which is most calculated for this 
end, and for the drawing the people to come 
and sit with us under the shadow of the Lord 
with great delight ? 

I believe that under divine influence the 
ministry would, to a great extent, be practical, 
bearing on every-day life, with its cares, its 
responsibilities, its temptations, its sorrows, and 
its joys. 

After all, the most effective preaching is that 
which, dictated by the Holy Spirit, comes fresh 
from the heart; for it is that which goes 
straight fo the hearts of others, and finds an 
answer there.” 


_——~ 


Our Home Poor.—Lest in the many deserv- 
edly popular charities of the day, the time- 
honored institutions for the relief of the city | 
poor should be overlooked, we call attention to: 
the Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the “Female 
Association for the Relief of the Sick and In- 
firm Poor with Clothing,” published in our 
present number. 


The object of this-organization, is to aid those 
who, from sickness, infancy, or old age, are un- 
able to provide for themselves. The clothing 


is made by poor women, whose families need 
assistance, and the money paid them for sew- 
ing is, in many instances, their chief depend- 
‘ence for the little comforts of life. The gar- 
ments thus made are distributed, irrespective 
of sect or color, by the members, who are re- 
quired to visit those relieved. 


The great increase in the price of dry goods, 
threatens to impair the usefulness of this Asso- 
ciation, but notwithstanding the many claims 
upon the means of the benevolent, we hope so 
necessary an institution, formed of the mem- 
bers of our own Society, will not be suffered to 
languish for want of funds. 


———__—_~ 08 


Free Srates.—The Missouri State Conven- 
tion, on the 11th inst., by a vote of 60 to 4, 
passed the following ordinance of Emancipa- 
tion : 

“Be it ordained by the people of Missouri 
in convention assembled, That hereafter in this 
State there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude, except in punishment of 
crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted ; and all persons held to servitude or 
labor as slaves, are hereby declared free.” 

It was decided to reconsider the State Con- 
stitution, and a committee was appointed for 
that purpose. Both Houses of the Legislature 
have passed a bill authorizing the Board of 
Public Schools in St. Louis to provide for the 
education of colored children in that city. 

Tennessee may also be considered a Free 
State, as it is altogether probable the people 
will ratify the action of the Union Convention 
at Nashville. 

In Kentucky, resolutions have been intro- 
duced into both Houses of the Legislature, de- 
claring for the immediate abolition of Slavery. 





A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Association for the 
aid and elevation of the Freedmen, will be held at 


j Race Street Meeting House oo Fourth day evening, 


lst of 2d month, 1865, at T}o’clock. Friends and 

others interested are invited to attend. 
Wituiam M. Levicr, 
Evita W. ATLEE 


— 


Tue Lord loves to be consulted, and when 
we venture to act without taking counsel of 
Him, and briug ourselves into difficulties and 
embarrassments, He may well chide us; “ You 
should have committed your way unto Me.” 
—dJay. 


\ Clerks. 
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For Friends? Intelligencer. 
“‘ PRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM.” 

The lecture at “ Friends’ Social Lyceum,” 
on the 17th inst., was by Wm. H. Seaman—on 
‘the “ Middle Ages.” 

There is a period in the history of mankind 
that looms before us with weird and majestic 
grandeur. This time is known as the “ Middle 
Age,” and the name is significant. 

The Roman Empire was broken up, its 
capital sacked by the Vandals, overrun by Bar- 
barians, had ceased to be a capital, and the 
last emperor, Romulus Augustus, was taken 
prisoner at Ravenna by Odoaur, a soldier of 
fortune who styled himself simply “King of 
the Germans in Italy.” The governments of 
Greece and Rome were the offspring of Asiatic 
races settling on the soil of Europe, but now 
European races moved against what was left of 
Asia. A new religion was exerting great in- 
fluence on the minds of men, and freedom of 
individual opinion was rising against the cen- 
tralization of power. At this time, 476 years 
after the birth of Christ, the North of Italy 
was in the hands of the Goths; the forests of 
Germany were filled with various scattered 
tribes; Northern France was peopled by the 
Fravks; Central France by the Burgundians, 
and Southern France and Spain by the Visi- 
Goths, whose capital was Toulouse. The Van- 
dals occupied the southern shore of the Medi- 
terranean, and the throne of the Eastern Em- 
pire was filled by Anastasians. 

Of all these various tribes, the Visi-Goths 
were the most polished and cultivated. But 
in becoming civilized they became effeminate, 
consequently the Franks, who were more war- 
like and unscrupulous, gradually won their 
territory. 

The Franks at first were only a federation 
of several tribes associated together, calling 
themselves freemen. About the time of the 
invasion of Gaul, their king was Merovée; and 
from him the Norwegian Clovis, their first 
dynasty, took its name. The grandson of Mer- 
ovée; by his bravery, extended his dominion 
over the larger part of what is now France, and 
after marrying Clotilda,a Christian, he pro- 
fessed her religion. This race of kings at- 
tained its greatest splendor under Dogbert, 
A. D. 628; and now began the decline of the 
Roman Empire, their allics loved their cities 
and every colony they planted became a little 
Rome. The Germans loved the woods and 
the country air; and their courts were held at 
chateaux in the wilderness, where there was 
room for mimic shows of war and plenty of 
game, despising the arts and the habits of city 
life. The kings of the Franks had a chief 
chosen to judge and decide disputes, who pun- 
ished petty crimes committed in the precincts 
of the palace. But as the personal characters 


of the kings declined, these mayors of the 
palace increased in influence and power until 
near the year 700, when they became practically 
equal, if not superior, to their nominal rulers. 
At this time the office was filled by the house 
of Pepin, who were rich in landed property, 
and some being bishops, added much to their 
influence. Pepin, a Heristal mayor of the 
Austrasions or Franks, by address and con- 
quest added the Neustruns or Western Franks 
to his government. Shortly afterwards he was 
forced to resign his power to his wife Plectrude 
and her grandson ; the tribes he had conquered 
during his reign took advantage of the regency 
of a woman, and the Neustrines, Saxons and 
Feisons, pressed on all sides of her dominion.. 
The unfortunate Plectrude, having cast her son 
in prison, the soldiers took him from the dungeon 
and made him their leader. An old chronicle 
speaks of him as the “Herculean Warrior, 
and a victorious chief, who passed beyond the 
territorial limits of his fathers’, triumphing 
over kiogs and nations; none who fought 
against him escaped subjugation to his power. 
The followers of Mahomet had coasted the 
southern shore of the Mediterranean Sea, con- 
quering the Visi-Goths of Spain, and were 
thundering at the gates of Toulouse ; Charles 
rallied the despairing Christians, and now the 
representatives of two grand invasions—that 
of the Germans and Musselmen—met oa the 
plains of Poitiers and the — ae 
the “ Middle Ages” ensued. Some chron 
say, a week of anes left 300,000 dead on 
the field. From the field of Poitiers, Charles 
“the Hammerer” turned on the rebels of Bur- 
gundy, penetrated to the cities of Arles and 
Marseilles, and left bis son “ Pepin. the Short 
to carry out his work. If Pepin was short in 
stature, he was mighty in his will, and under 
his command the victorious Franks drove the 
Lombards from their territory ; after which his 
sons Charles and Carloman ruled in France, and 
were coveting their neighbors’ lands, when 
Carloman within three years dicd, leaving 
“ Charles the Hammerer” sole ruler of France. 
He completed the occupation of Tuscany, and 
received the title of King of Italy and Patri- 
cian of Rome. He was crowned by Pope Leon 
III., before the altar of St. Peter—the vast 
concourse of people shouted “ Long life and 
victory to Charles Augustus, crowned by God, 
the most noble and peaceable emperor of the 
Romans.” / 

This was on Christmas day, 800; perhaps, 
from this time, the son of Pepin the Short 
became Charlemagne—Charles the Great—a 
man of imposing personal presence and iron 
will, that controlled the minutia of a mighty 
empire. He set apart one-third of the revenues 
of the church for the poor, one-third to the 
edifices, and left only one-third to the priests. 
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His faults were perhaps those of the age. He 
waged unrelenting war on the Saxons, and one 
time decapitated 4500 of them for refusing 
baptism. 

His children did not inherit the ability of 
their parent. His grandsons divided his em- 
pire among themselves according to the lan- 
guage spoken. Lothario took Italy; Louis, 
Germany, from which he took the title “ Louis 
the German ;” France was left to ‘‘ Charles the 
Bald.” This distribution was made at Verdun, 
843—thus the commencement of modern Eu- 
rope; since then we do not speak of Franks, 
Lombards and Goths, but French, Italians and 


Germans. 
———j7,+40———— 


For Friends’ Lutelligencer. 
ALEXANDER PETION. 
Greenwich, Ct., lst mo. 3d, 1865. 
The following account of the life of Alex- 
ander Petion, one of the Presidents of the 


Island of Hayti, will perhaps be found sufficient- | 


ly interesting for insertion in the columns of 
the Intelligencer. The. character of this re- 
markable man has been justly regarded as one 
of the brightest, contained in the anuals of the 
Island. 8. B. F. 

‘* Petion was born in the island of Hayti, 
and received an excellent education in the mil- 
itary academy at Paris. He entered the French 
army as an officer of artillery, aud distinguished 
himself by his bravery and skill. 
his native Island, during the period of the war 
with France, he was promoted by Dessalines, 
who was then emperor of the island, to the rank 
of General, and entrusted with the command of 
Port-au-Prince. It was here that he became 
conspicuous for those traits of calmness, hu- 
manity, courage, aud trust in God, which dis- 
tinguished his subsequent career. 

“‘ The ferocious tyrant whom he served, had 
fixed his imperial residence at Cape Francois, 
and issued from that city those mandates for 
the massacre of the French ivhabitants, which 
were executed with such frightful fidelity at 
the Cape. Through his confidential friend, 
Petion received intelligence of these decrees be- 
fore the courier arrived with the mandate. He 


- immediately informed the French inhabitants 


at Port-au-Prince of the threatened danger, 
and assisted in secreting them on board the 
ships, or in the houses of the American mer- 
chants. : 

“ Knraged that his orders were thus evaded, 
Dessalines, on one occasion, sent for Petion to 
the Cape. Notwithstanding the entreaties of 
his friencs, who regarded it as rushing on iney- 
itable death, Petion determined to obey the em- 
peror. ‘ What have I to fear?’ said he, in the 
strong language of conscious innocence. ‘I have 
endeavored to act conscientiously in the sight 
of the Almighty, and to his protection I com- 


mit myself.’ When hé arrived at the palace, 
he found the bloody flag floating from the bat- 
tlement, and his savage chief, with a red hand- 
kerchief round his neck, which he used to put 
on when blood was to flow. Dessalines, in his 
rage, poured out upon him a torrent of invec- 
tive, which the general heard without dismay or 
emotion, and to which he calmly replied, that 
‘it was in supporting the emperor’s own dignity 
that he had thus acted, and that it was the 
strongest proof he could give of devotion to his 
service.’ The calm intrepidity with which this 
answer was made, overcame the anger of the 
chief, and his reply was, ‘you only are my 
friend! my best friend!’ 

“ The jealousy of the emperor was soon after 
excited towards the mulatto inhabitants of the 
island, who formed the principal part of the pop- 
ulation of the southern district around Port-au- 
Prince. He determined to exterminate the 
whole race, and having arrayed his forces with 
great celerity and secrecy, marched against 
Petion. The first intelligence which the latter 
received of the impending danger was from a 
spy, who had been sent by Dessalines to ascer- 
tain the state of Petion’s preparation for war, 
and to create a party against him. This man 
was discovered and brought before Pe iou, who 
coolly dismissed him, and told him to find re- 


“ No time was lost in taking possession of the 


| freshments and lodging in the town. 


Returning to | defiles which commanded the roads from the 


| north, so that, when the first column of the in- 
| vading army, which was the artillery, entered 
'these difficult passes, it was completely sur- 
| prised, and every man made prisoner without 
| loss of life on either side. Dessalines soon af- 
ter overtook the company of Petion’s soldiers 
that had captured his column of artillery, and 
rode in among them, thinking they were his 
own troops. A boy in the adjoining woods 
fired a gun in sport, and at random, by which 
the emperor was killed. His whole army soon 
after surrendered to the mulatto forces, and 
peace was thus restored without the loss of a 
single life except that of the sanguinary despot. 
Worn out by the cruelties of Dessalines, his 
subjects regarded his death as a release from op- 
pression ; and in order to secure a greater per- 
sonal freedom, agreed to adopt a representative 
form of government. The friends of Petion 
solicited him to accept the sovereignty of the 
island, but he declined in favor of Christophe, 
was the oldest general of the army in 











rank. He was accordingly elected, and Petion 
retained his station as commander of the south- 
ern district, of which Port-au-Prince was the 
eapital. 

‘Tt was agreed, previous to the election of 
Christophe, among other stipulations, that the 
revenue of the two districts, into which the 
island was thus divided, should be appropriated 
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to their exclusive use, and not be transferred 
from one to the other. Christophe, from his 
superior rank and authority, disregarded this 
compact, and demanded that the public treasure 
of Port-au-Prinee should be delivered to him. 
The senate returned a respectful refusal, and 
reminded him of the constitutional provision. 
This reply only served to determine the chief 
to gain by force what he had failed to do by in- 
timidation. He marched an army against 
Petion, which was met and defeated in the de- 
files of the mountains. From this time a san- 

- . guinary war was waged for many years between 
the two districts, which were not again united 
until after the death of the rival generals. The 
southern part of the island retained its republi- 
can institutions, and elected Petion as presi- 
dent, while Christophe assumed the title of 
king over the northern division. 

“* Bent upon the destruction of the people of 
color, (as the mulattoes of the West Indies are 
styled), Christophe marched a large army 
through excessive fatigues and hardships, 
during the season of the Christmas fes- 
tivities, and suddenly appeared before Port- 
au-Prince, at the same time that his fleet 
came to anchor in the harbor. Possess- 
ing himself of: the heights which com- 
manded the town, he reduced it to the greatest 
straits. He cut off all communication with 
the country, and from one battery, in particular, 

; could fire upon the soldiers of Petion, in passing 
from one part of their camp to another. Im- 
patient of being thus the object of an attack 
they had no means of repelling, except by 
dislodging the enemy, the officers of Petion be- 
sought him to allow them to make a sally upon 
the fort, which they supposed contained but a 
few hundred soldiers. He steadfastly refused 
their request, alleging the useless waste of 
blood which it would occasion ; and that if they 
succeeded in dislodging the enemy from that 
position, they could not prevent him occupying 
others more annoying. ‘I cannot be answer- 
able,’ said he, ‘ in the Divine sight for tlie lives 
of my people, should I thus expose them.’ 

“Thus he continued firm amidst the mur- 
murs of his officers, until, to the astonishment 
of all, thtee thousand men marched out of the 
fort, and joined the besieged against the in- 
vading army. This great defection in his 
troops alarmed Christophe to such a degree, that 
he immediately retreated, and never again in- 

L vaded Port-au-Prince, although he kept up a 
hostile appearance. Being urged by his offi- 
cers to pursue the enemy and take advantage 
of his retreat, ‘God forbid,’ replied Petion, 
‘that 1 should do it; it is He alone that has 
delivered us. How could I shed the blood of 
any ofthem? To the Almighty I commit my 
cause.’ 

“ Petion was beloved by his subjects as a 


Father, and he strove, by his example and his 
precepts, to promote industrious habits and a 
simple style of living. He sought especially to 
inculcate these upon his officers, saying, that 
if their wants were few, their salaries need not 
be large, and the taxation of the people would 
be light; that their manner of living being 
frugal, they would be free from those tempta- 
tions to oppress the people which are too often 
felt and indulged by men of dissipated and ex- 
travagant habits. 

“Accordingly, his wardrobe was very simple ; 
for except his robes of office, in which he very 
seldom appeared, he had but ove dozen panta- 
loons, and as many jackets of white cotton or 
nankeen, a dark blue coat and a round hat, 
which formed his constant dress. In going 
from his palace in Port-au-Prince to his coun- 
try seat, which was about three miles from 
town, and where he resided three days in the 
week, he generally rode on horseback. He had 
an old carriage of an antique fashion, in which 
his family rode, and which they were very 80- 
licitous to replace by a new one from the United 
States. He could not be persuaded to do this 
until the old one was worn out, saying, that, 
for example’s sake, he must decline every su- 
perfluous expense. 

“At his palace in town, where he received 
his company, as President of the republic, his 
table was frugally supplied, and served with 
great simplicity, there being neither silver nor 
expensive ornaments to be seen. At his coun- 
try seat, his family lived in plain, but handsome 
style, although he was himself abstemious, and 
rarely partook of more than one dish at a meal. 

‘‘Petion promoted the establishment of 
schools throughout his dominions, and was very 
solicitous that the principles of virtue, truth, 
justice, and humanity, should be inculcated on 
the minds of the rising generation. He was 
much afflicted at the pernicious influence exer- 
cised on the youth by the many licentious 
books that were spread over the island,—the re- 
mains of the French planters, the spoils of 
their libraries—left behind to poison unborn 
generations, and avenge, perhaps, upon the ne- 
groes, the excesses, of which they had been 
guilty in the first delirium of liberty. 

“ Petion bestowed great care in forming a li- 
brary of an opposite character, and its increase 
was an object of much solicitude with him. He 
trusted thit he should thus be able, by his ex- 
ample and influence, to purify the taste and 
morals of his people; and an accident showed 
how deeply he felt on the subject. In one of 
the frighttul tornadoes which so,often lay waste 
the island, Petion’s country house, which con- 
tained his favorite library, was unroofed, and 
much of the property destroyed. A messenger 
came to infurm Petion of the great loss he had 
sustained. ‘Is the library safe ’’ exclaimed he, 
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with strong emotion. Being assured that it 
was, his wonted tranquillity returned to him, 
and he heard with apparent unconcern, of his 
other losses. 

“The benignant temper of Petion was con- 
spicuous in the lenity of his laws and of his ad- 
ministration. Many conspiracies were formed 
against him at different times, and he uniform- 
ly forgave the conspirators. In one instance, 
in which he could not shelter the guilty parties 
from the severity of the law, he continued for 
weeks to mourn over the fate of the wretched 
victims. 

“Such was the character of this estimable 
man, whose virtues seem to have deserved a 
more congenial climate. He was too far ele- 
vated above the level of his countrymen to be 
appreciated as he merited; of too mild and 
gentle a nature for the scenes of carnage in 
which he was compelled to act; of morals too 
pure for the licentiousness of a colony of French 
Creoles; of a mind too lofty and contemplative 
for the drudgery of office. 

“ His death took place in the year 1818, and 
was universally lamented. His funeral was at- 
tended by almost the whole population of Port- 
au-Prince, all exclaiming that they had lost a 
father and a friend; and when his successor, 
Geveral Boyer, pronounced his funeral oration, 
the whole multitude burst into tears. An 
English merchant residing at Port-au-Prince 
said of him: ‘I have been on intimate terms 
with the President for years, and a more virtu- 
ous and amiable man I never knew. He is the 
idol of his people, and their confidence in him 
was unbounded.’ The testimony thus borne to 
his worth, is confirmed by the relation of all 
who knew him, and it may safely be asserted, 
that the mulatto chieftain of Hayti is entitled to 
rank with the heroic names of the European 
world,” 

MEDITATIONS ON A BIRTH-DAY EVE. 
BY JOHN PIERPONT. 


Day with its labors has withdrawn, 
The stars look down from heaven, 
And whisper, “ Ofthy life are gone . 
Fall seventy years and seven!” 


While those bright worlds by angels trod, 
Thus whispering round me roll, 

Let me commune with thee my God! 
Commune with thee, my soul! 


Thou, Father, canst not change thy place, 
Nor change thy time to be. 

What are the boundless fields of space, 
Or what are-years to Thee? 


But unto me, revolving years 
Bring change, bring feebler breath ; 
Bring age,—and though they bring no fears, 
Bring slower steps, pain, death, 


This earthly house thy wisdom planned, 
And leased me for a term, 

The house I live in seems to stand 
On its foundation firm. 
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I hardly see that it is old; 
But younger eyes find proof 
_ Of its long standing, who behold 
The gray moss on its roof. 


Spirit ! thou knowest this house ere long 
To kindred dust must fall. 

Hast thou, while in it, grown more strong, 
More ready for the call? 


To meet thy Judge, amid “ the cloud 
Of witnesses,” who've run 

Their heavenward race, and joined the crowd, 
Who wreaths and crowns have won? 


Hast thou in search of Truth, been true? 
True to thyself and her? 

And been with many or with few, 
Her honest worshipper? 


E’en truths, wherein the Past hath stood, 
Wouldst thou inherit blind ? 

They're good ; but there’s a better good, — 
The power more truths to find. 


And hast thou occupied that power, 
Aud made one talent five? 

If so, then peaceful be this hour! 
Thou’st saved thy soul alive. 


Hast thou e’er given the world a page, 
A line that thou wouldat blot, 

As adverse to an upward age? 
God knoweth thou hast not! 


Giver of life and all my powers, 
To thee my soul I lift! 

And in these lone and thoughtfal hours, 
I thank thee for the gift. 


Day, with its toil and care withdrawn, 
Nigbt’s shadows o’er me thrown, 
Another of my years is gone, 
And here I sit alone. 


No, not alone! for with me sit 
My judges,—God and I; 

And the large record we have writ, 
Is lying open by. 


And as I hope, ere long, to swell 
The song of seraphim, 

And as that song the truth will tell, 
My judgment is with Him. 


Spirit ! thy race is nearly ran; 
Say, bast thou run it well? 

Thy work on earth is almost done; 
How done, no man can tell. 


Spirit, toil on, thy house that stands 
Seventy years old and seven, 

Will fall; but one, “ not made with hands,” 
Awaiteth thee in heaven. 





PRaYER does not supercede the use of means ; 
we also see that the. divine assurance does not 
supercede the use of them. The manna des- 
cended from the clouds; but the people were to 
gather it. The angel opened the prison door 
and released Peter from his fetters ; this he could 
not do himself : but he did not take him up in 
his arms and carry him to the house of Mary, 
but said unto him “Follow me.” It is a great 
thing to unite activity and dependence, to use 
means and not neglect to trust in (fod. 
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THE CLIMBING PLANTS OF CEYLON. 

The branches of all the lower trees and brusb- 
wood are so densely covered with convolvuli, 
and similar delicate climbers of every color, 
that frequently it is difficult to discover the 
tree which supports them, owing to the heaps 
of verdure under which it is concealed. One 
very curious creeper, which always catches the 
eye, is the square-stemmed vine, whose fleshy 
four sided runners climb the highest trees, and 
hang down in the most fantastic bunches. Its 
stem, like that of another plant of the same 
genus (the Vitis Indica) when freshly cut, 
yields a copious draught of pure, tasteless fluid, 
and is eagerly sought after by elephants. 

But itis the trees of older and loftier growth 
that exhibit the rank luxuriance of these won- 
derful epiphytes in the most striking manner. 
They are torwented by climbing plants of such 
extraordinary dimensions that many of them 
exceed in diameter the girth of a man; and 
these gigantic appendages are to be seen sur- 
mounting the tallest trees of the forest, grasp- 
ing their stems in firm convolutions, and then 
flinging their monstrous tendrils over the larger 
limbs till they reach the top, whence they descend 
to the ground in huge festoons, and, after includ- 
ing another and another tree in their successive 
toils, they once more ascend tothe summit, 
and wind the whole into a maze of living net- 
work as massy as if formed by the cable of a 
line-of-battle ship. When, by and by, the trees 
on which this singular fabric has become sus- 
pended give way under its weight, or sink by 
their own decay, the fallen trunk speedily disap- 
pears, whilst the convolutions of the climbers 
continue to grow on, exhibiting one of the most 
marvellous and peculiar living mounds of con- 
fusion that it is possible to fancy. Frequently 
une of these creepers may be seen holding by 
one extremity the summit of a tall tree, and 
grasping with the other an object at some dis- 
tance ncar the earth, between which it is strain- 
ed as tight end straight as if hauled over a 
block. In all probability the young tendril 
had been originally fixed in this position by the 
wind, and retained in it till it had gained its 
maturity, where it has the appearance of having 
been artificially arranged as if to support a fall- 
ing tree. 

This peculiarity of tropical vegetation has 
been turned to profitable account by the Ceylon 
woodmen, employed by the European planters 
in felliug forest trees, preparatory to the culti- 
vation of coffee. In steep and mountainous 
places where the trees have been thus lashed 
together by the interlacing climbers, the prac- 
tice is to cut half way through each stem in 
succession, till an:area of some acres in extent 
is prepared for the final overthrow. Then sev- 
ering some tal! group on the eminence, and al- 
lowing it in its deseent to precipitate itself on 


those below, the whole expanse is in one mo 
ment brought headlong to the ground ; the fall- 
ing timber forcing down those beneath it by its 
weight, and dragging those behind, to which it 
is harnessed by its living attachments. The 
crash occasioned by this startling operation is 
so deafeningly loud, that it is audible for two 
or three miles in the clear and still atmosphere 
of the hills. 

One monstrous creeping plant called by 
the Kandyans the Maha-pus-wael, or “ Great 
hollow climber,” has pods, some of which I 
have seen fully five feet long and six inches 
broad, with beautiful brown beans, so large that 
the natives hollow them out, and carry them as 
tinder- boxes. 

Another climbér of less dimensions, bat 
greater luxuriance, haunts the jungle, and often 
reaches the tops of the highest trees, whence it 
suspends large bunches of its yellow flowers, and 
eventually produces clusters of prickly pods 
containing greyish-colored seeds the size of 
marbles, which are so strongly coated with 
silex, that they are said to strike fire like a 
flint. 

One other curious climber is remarkable for 
the vigour and vitality of its vegetation, a 
faculty in which it equals, if it does not surpass, 
the banyan. This is the Cocculus cordifolius, 
the “rasa-kinda” of the Singhalese, a medici- 
nal plant which produces the guluncha of Ben- 
gal. It is largely cultivated in Ceylon, and 
when it has acquired the diameter of a half an 
inch, it is not unusual for the natives to cut 
from the main stem a portion of from twenty to 
thirty feet in length, leaving the ‘dissevered 
plant suspended from the branches of the tree 
which sustained it. The amputation naturally 
serves for a time to check its growth ; but pre- 
sently small rootlets, not thicker than a pack- 
thread, are seen shooting downwards from the 
wounded end; these swing in the wind, till, 
reaching the ground, they attach themselves in 
the soil, and form new stems, which, in turn, 
when sufficiently grown, are cat away and re- 
placed by a subsequent growth. Such is its 
tenacity of life, that when the Singhalese wish 
to grow the rasa-kinda they twist several yards 
of the stem into a coil of six or eight inches in 
diameter, and simply hang it on the branch of 
a tree, where it speedily puts forth its large 
heart-shaped leaves, and sends down its rootlets 
to the earth. 

The ground, too, has its creepers, and some 
of them very curious. The most remarkable 
are the ratans, of these I have seen a specimen 
250 feet long, and an inch in diameter, without 
a single irregularity, and no appearance of foli- 
age other than the bunch of feathery leaves at 
the extremity. 

The strength of these slender plants is so ex- 
treme, that the natives employ them with strik- 
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ing success in the formation of bridges across 
the water-courses and ravines. One which 
crossed the falls of the Mahawelliganga, in the 
Kotmalie range of hills, was constructed with 
the scientific precisibn of an engineer’s work. 
It was entirely composed of the plant, called by 
the natives the “‘ Waywel,” its extremities 
fastened to living trees on the opposite sides of 
the ravine, through which a furious and other- 
wise impassable mountain torrent thundered 
and fell from rock to rock with a descent of 
nearly 100 feet. The flooring of this aerial 
bridge consisted of short splints of wood, laid 
transversely, and bound in their places by thin 
strips of the Waywel itself. The whole struc- 
ture vibrated and swayed with fearful ease, but 
the Coolies traversed it though heavily laden ; 
and the Europeans, between whose estate and 
the high road it lay, rode over it daily without 
dismounting.— Tennent’s Ceylon. 





FALL OF THE LEAVES.—WHY THEY FALL. 


As we were walking through the grounds of 
a friend a few days ago, he pointed qut what he 
considered a singular phenomenon: Of two 
cherry trees standing near each other, one had 
lost most of its leaves, while those of the other 
were apparently as green and flourishing as ever. 
From the remark that they had been equally ex- 
posed to frost, it is evident that he, in common 
with others, thinks that the falling of the leaf 
is due to its being killed with frost. While it 
is true that some kinds hold their foliage until 
frost kills them, this is not the cese with the 
majority of our hardy trees. Asa general thing 
the leaf falls because it is ripe; it has fulfilled 
the objects of its existence, and in so doing 
obeys anatural law. In many leaves this fall 
is anticipated, and a distinct line of demarcation 
between the leaf and stem is formed, while the 
tissues of the surface of the stem at the point of 
attachment are hardened, so that when the 
union is completely severed, the scar is already 
healed over, and there is no danger from evap- 
oration from the many wounds thus left. The 
leaf falls in many seasons before frosts come, 
and the time is peculiar to each variety, just as 
is the period of the ripening of the fruit. In 
the case of the two cherry trees referred to 
above, they were of distinct sorts, the fruit of 
which matured at different times, and it is not 
gtrange that the leaves should perfect their 
work and fall off at different periods.— Amer. 
Agriculturist. 





To Keep Tires ON WHEELS.—A practical 
man says on this subject :—“ I ironeda wagon 
some years ago for my ewn use, and before put- 
ting on the tires I filled the fellies with linseed 
oil ; and the tires have worn out and were never 


loose. I ironed a buggy for my own use seven | 


years ago, and- the tires are as tight now as 
when they were put on. My method of filling 
the fellies with oil is as follows; I use a long 
cast-iron oil heater, made for the purpose ; the 
oil is brought to a boiling heat, the wheel is 
placed on a stick so as to hang ia the oil each 
felly an hour for a common sized felly. The 
timber should be dry, as wet will not take oil. 
Care should be taken that the oil be not made 
hotter than boiling heat, in order that the tim- 
ber be not burnt. Timber filled with oil is not 
susceptible to water, and the timber is much 
more durable. I was amused some years ago 
when I told a blacksmith how to keep tires tight 
on wheels, by his telling me it was a profitable 
business to tighten tires, and the wagon maker 
will say it is profitable tomake and repair wheels 
but what willthe farmer, who supports the— 
wheelwright and smith, say ?” 


A Mountain or Sat 1n St. Dominco — 
Our readers will be interested in the following 
facts. In the south side of St. Domingo, in 
the province of Azua, is the most singular salt 
deposit to'be found in the world. From an 
intelligent gentleman recently there, and a 
document issued by a New York company, we 
learn that there is here a mountain of salt 
six miles long, from one-half toa mile wide, 
and from four to five hundred feet high. In 
some places, where the sides of the mountain 
are nearly perpendicular, large cliffs of salt are 
exposed to view, while in other parts a coating 
of earth, from ten to thirty feet deep, covers 
the salt. This salt in its crude state contains 
$6.75 per cent. pure salt. Ky the skill and 
energy of Dr. Hatch, of Connecticut, grants 
have been obtained of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and the way being opened for bringing 
this immense treasure of salt to the markets of 
the world. A railroad, some twenty miles 
in length, is to be constructed, which will 
bring the salt to the little port of Barahona. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer, 

Thirty-fif{th Annual Report of the Female Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia for the Relief of the 
Sick and Infirm Poor with Clothing. 

In a report of our proceedings during the 
last winter there is little to note in the opera- 
tions of the Society. At the close of the last 
season, it was determined to hold the opening 
meeting for the present season on the first 
Seventh-day of the year, instead of the last 
Seventh-day of the Eleventh month, as had 
long been customary. This enables us to fur- 
nish work and clothing throughout the Third 
month, when it is as much, if not more, needed 
than in the early winter. The change has been 
satisfactory. 

The stated weekly meetings were well at- 
tended. Much interest was shown in pro 
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moting the objects of the Society. A donation 
of $150.00 was received from the estate of 
Benneville Brown, one-third of which was ex- 
pended at the request of the donor in the pur- 
chase of goods for the benefit of the colored 
le. 

P Deeatieons in trimmings and dry goods were 
also received. ~ 

The Treasurer reports having paid for the 
making of 558 garments, which have been dis- 
tributed by the members. 


Treasurer's Avanal Rep 
Teo Balance in last , 81.42 
Dividends on Bank Stoc - 90.90 


Subscriptions and Donations, 676.48 = $767.90 
By Cash paid for Goods, . . . $645.79 


Paid for Sewing, . . . - 111.10 
Printing Reports, ... . 1.60 
Balance in Treasury, . . . 9.51 oe $767.90 


Exrzazets A. Bontine, President, 38th & Walnut 
Street, West Philadelphia. 
Evizasers J. Fares , Treasurer, 937 Franklin St. 
Heen G. Lone: » .a, Secretary, 110 So. 17th St. 
3d mo. 18th, ., \i.., 


PHILADELPAIA MARKETS. 

Four ayp Meat.—There is no shipping demand 
for flour, and the sales are to the home consumers, 
at 9$ 560@11 00 for superfine and extra brands; 
and $11 75 to $13 50 for extra family and fancy lots. 
Rye Flour commands $9 @ $9 25. Corn Meal.— 
Brandywine is held at $8 50. 

Grain.—Sales of red Wheat at $2 60@2 63 per 
buéhel; and good white at $2 85@2.90. Rye is held 
at $1 76. Corn is nearly steady, but prices are 
weak. Sales of old yellow at $1 88, and 1 73 was 
bid for new. Pennsylvania Oats sold for 92 cents. 
Barley ranges from $1 80 to 1 90, and Malt from 
$2 12 to $2 15 per bushel. 
——OEOOaaaa eee 

RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


A limited amount of advertising in this wil) be done at 
the following prices; six lines or less (this size type) a square: 
One insertion: ---++-+--eeseeesens seeceveece 60 cts. 





Two insertions- +--+ -+-+-- +s ecceeccecesesceses $100 % 
For every additional insertion: ---------+--+-+-+ 40 cts. 
_ For every additional line or part thereof. ----- 10 cts. 


Philada, 8th mo. 27, 1864. 


VUKS FOR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS. 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” compiled by John and 





Comly, (11 vols.)---+++++++++eeeeee Peer eres cees cece eens $7.50 
Journal of John ee (600 s+ ° 1.50 
foasnaies, & ‘Thomas eee reeccecee a eeccece 1.00 
Jo John Woolman, carefully collated 

sed prepared by Joke Comly eee reece ereecesececescsece 00 
Hogh wdge’s Jourmal> --+0--eccvercweceecccccccscccsece 70 


Memoirs: Ann B Ieane Martin, and Rufus Hall, each... s 
=, Cakes Comty, = 


’ ’ Pa.. 

or, Emmok ComLry, No. 131, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 

Aiso, “History of Deleware County, Penna.,” containing in 
torasting accounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends’ Meetings; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 
@agravings: By Smith, M. D, 580 pages; price $3.00. 

* sister Ruth’s for the Young.” “s  75, 
's Alraanac for 1865, large and pocket size; and various 
belonging to “The Book Association of F. ” 
“T¥mo. 19. . Exmor Comtyr. 


IRLS.—This Institu- 
tion, which is located in a healthy sas Conant section of 
on the 


The of ineludes a education. The 
Aneient Modern are t without extra charge. 
Terms, session Of twenty weeks. For a address 
tue rt. 

a School, Chester Co. Pa. 


Drag 14, 1866-863 4,22 ne 





(ste. VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Chester Coun 


y Pa The next 
the 0¢h of the Term of this Institution commences on 


1 mo. 28, 12t. 415 f. x. n, 





R SALE.—A TRACT of 42 ACRES ‘of GOOD LAND, a few 

minutes walk north of the Depet of the West Philadelphia 
Passenger Railroad, at 65th Street. On the premises are 3 never 
failing springs of soft water, a quarry of good building stone, and 
eight acres of woodland. The situation is very healthy, and com- 
mands a fine view of emery ag ny Mey 

Enquire at No. 1233 Market Street. 
Imo. 28, 4t. 218. mfn. 





RIST MILL & WATER POWER FOR SALE, situated on the 

Camden, Atlantic and Raritan Bay Railroad, eight miles from 
Camden. U. B. Roaxns, No. 138 Market ptreet, Phila. 

imo. 14, 1865.—3t. waa. 


- 





A STEAM SAW AND GRIST MILL, in the Free State of Mary- 
land, at Private Sale; situated at Sandy Spring, Muntgomery 
county, Maryland, and has a good run of custom in the ———s 
settlement of Friends, at that place. Possession might be 
about the Ist of next Fourth month. For further information, 
—* Edward M. Needles, No. 1024 Chestnut St. or address me 
on premises. B. Rusa Rosertts. 
12th mo. 17, 1864.—7t. 1.28. 


ARRIAGE CFRTIFICATES by Friends’ Ceremony, on the 
M finest a neatly filled up. Also, Wedding 
engraved or written, in the neatest manner; Friends’ Family 
Pocket Almanac, for 1865. Published by 

12th mo 17—6t. T. E. Cuarman, No. 5 South Fifth St. 





R RENT.—VALUARLE STORE STAND and Coal Yard, with 
commodious dwelling, formerly the property of John Cheston, 
deceased, in Tullytown, near depot, on Philadelphia and Trenton 
Railroad. A rare ope: for business. Vor particulars to 
or address the owner, Waieat, Morrisville P. 
Bucks county, Penna., 
Or, Emmor Comly, No. 131 North Seventh Street, Phila. 
12th mo. 17, 1864. 





pe & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch St+ 
IMERES, 


have on handa assortment of CLOTHS, CASS 
and VESTLNGS, are prepared to have the same made up to 
eartiot fa tg making Friends’ Clothing. 

‘ ular attention given to 

10 mo. 1—23t. 3, 4, 1865. , ’ 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Boarping ScHooL ror 
Grats. This institution, healthfally and beautifully lovated 

about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the'first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. 1st, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches of a complete En- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the aequisition of the French language. 

For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be hud on application to the Principals, Attlebore’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 


827—6 mos. Principals. 





“byron ps a SEMINARY, for Young Ladies and Gentle- 
men, is located near Concord Station, on the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Central R. R., 20 miles west of Philadelphia. 
Winter Term of twenty-four weeks will commence 10th month 
3d, 1864. For Catalogue apply to Josep Saortiepes, or Avaus 
tus C. Norris, Concordville, Delaware couuty, Pa. 
8th mo 20, 1864.—tf. 





M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fu and all other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nt. 








RIENDS’ ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Dr. Jos. 
FOULKE, how . Either the Large, or the Pocket Almas. 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
By T. EtLwoop Ze.t, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,—8t. - Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th St., Phila. 


Sr 

UMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 ( Thirty- 
Five) Market Street, below Nin’ tities on Gontnscnn Ue 

oon ie eae Pe iesslomtiy inteenes waaienen 
ery. 

of new and laapréved articles, J 








